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THE ANNALS OF HEMPSTEAD; 1643 TO 
1832; ALSO, THE RISE AND GROWTH OF 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS ON LONG 
ISLAND AND IN NEW YORK; 1657 TO 
1826. 

BY HENRY ONDERDONK, JR. 

Two of the chapters contain so much of 
interest that we gladly give them a place in 
our paper. 

Our friend, Gideon Frost, says of it: “I 
have read portions of the history pertaining 
to Friends, and find indeed an interesting 
document, as it gives to Long Island and New 
York Friends an epitome of the moet interesting 
features of their history. I hardly know of 
any record that is or ought to be equally 
interesting to Friends, as it comprises an 
aggregate of historical materials nowhere else 
to be found; andin so readable and con- 
densed a form that it may be pronounced a 
gazetteer of Friends’ history for Long Island 
and New York city. 

William Cullen Bryant, in the New York 
Evening Post spoke very favorably of the 
work, a3 a contribution to local history. 


QUAKERS AT HEMPSTEAD. 

It was in August, 1657, over two centuries 
ago, that an English ship with eleven Quaker 
preachers, first reached the New Netherlands, 
then under the governorship of Peter Stuy- 
vesant. 
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They came with the avowed purpose of 


disseminating their principles in the city of 
New Amsterdam and on Long Island. It 
was on a Saturday that they landed, and the 
very next day, Sunday, two of their number 
paid a religious visit to the Governor, to ac- 
quaint him with the object of their mission. 
They found him “ moderate, both in words 
and actions.” The next day, Monday, two 
women-preachers, under a feeling of religious 
duty, went into the streets of the city and 
publicly exhorted the people to turn from the 
error of their ways and listen to thestrangedoc- 
trines of the new missionaries. The scene was 
odd and startling to the Dutch citizens; and 
the magistrates arrested the disturbers of the 
public peace without hesitation, and com- 
mitted them to prison. What further pro- 
ceedings took place we kuow not, except 
that after eight days’ detention they were 
taken from prison, their hands pinioned be- 
hind them (as was the custom of those days), 
and escorted to a vessel at the dock, which 
soon set sail for Rhode Island, then tie hot- 
bed of toleration. 


In the meantime the other Quaker mission- 
aries were not idle. Rvubert Hodgson, with 
two fellow-laborers in the ministry, proceeded 
to visit the English settlements on Long 
Island, who were represented as having among 
them “ many sincere seekers after Heavenly 
riches, and were prepared to appreciate thoce 
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Spiritual views of religion which these Gos- 
messengers had to declare.” 

sw They proceeded first to Gravesend, where 
“their testimony was well received; for the 
early settlers of thistown were of English 
origin, mostly from Massachusetts, and of 
Quaker proclivities. Thence they passed to 
Jamaica, another Puritan settlement, where 
the way was already open for these preachers 
of a new Gospel We need not wonder that 
they were here “ received with gladness.” 

So far all went well with our sturdy re- 
formers. They next went on eastward, to 
the village of Hempstead, where they also 
met with settlers who welcomed them to their 
homes, and, as Hodgson expressed it, “re- 
joiced in the spread of those living truths 
which were preached among them.” His two 
companions here left him and proceeded on 
toward the east end of Long Island. He 
was now alone, and on the “First Day,” or 
Sunday, after his arrival, for want of a suit- 
able building, he appointed a meeting to be 
held in an orchard, to which he invited the 
inhabitants. 

Now Hempstead had been settled about 16 
years before by a New England colony. The 
town had an organized magistracy, and a 
regularly-established church and minister. 
The authorities had no notion of having their 
Sabbath worship interfered with in this way. 
There lived in the village Richard Gilder- 
sleeve, a justice of the peace, with Stuyve- 
sant’s commission in his pocket. He had, 
perhaps, been notified to be on the alert and 
put a stop to such irregularities. Be that as 
it may, a8 soon as he was aware of the 
intended meeting, he issued a warrant to a 
constable to arrest the preacher. The officer 
arrived on the ground a little before the hour 
for meeting, and finding Hodgson “pacing the 
orchard alone, in quiet meditation,” he laid 
hold of him at once, and hailed him to the 
magistrate, who left him a prisoner in his 
own private house, while he (the justice) went 
to the Presbyterian church (Mr. Denton’s) 
for morning worship. But the wily Quaker 
outwitted the magistrate; for during his 
absence the prisoner, by his loud voice and 
energetic action (probably in preaching from 
a window), had collected a large crowd of 
listeners, “who staid and heard the truth 
declared.” Mr. Gildersleeve was eo annoyed, 
on his return home from worship, to find that 
his dwelling had answered all the purposes 
of a chapel, that his prisoner had had so favor- 
able .an opportunity for spreading his doc- 
trines, and that he could not stop his mouth, 
that he instantly wrote a mitiimus for his 
removal to another house; for Hempstead 
did not then boast of a lock-up or house of 
detention. The change of place did not, 














however, prevent the people from visiting 
Hodgson, during the latter part of the day, 
so fond were they of meg pes excitement. 
“In the afternoon,” says Hodgson, “ many 
came to me, and even those that had been 
mine enemies, afier they had heard truth 
confessed to it.” 

The probable cause of Hodgson’s favor- 
able reception at Hempstead was that the 
church and its support was part and parcel 
of the town expenses. e church-goers 
were divided in sentiment: some were inde- 
pendents or Brownists, and some Presbyte- 
rians. The tax was burdensome to the free- 
thinkers and the lukewarm Christians. Hence 
any attack on the established church was wel- 
come. Beside these there are always those who 
are fond of any “new doctrine.” Hodgson 
says there was another magistrate in Hemp- 
stead (Capt. John Seaman), who disapproved 
of Gildersleeve’s course of action, and he 
insists that the most respectable inhabitants 
of the town concurred in that opinion, but that 
the persecuting justice, taking counsel of the 
ruder sort, as soon as he had committed the 
stranger to prison, set off on horseback to 
New Amsterdam, to bear the good news in 
person to Stuyvesant, who congratulated him 
on his efforts to suppress the “ Quaker 
heresy,” and forthwith dispatched to Hemp- 
stead the Sheriff and gaolor with a guard of 
twelve musketeers, to bring Hodgson and 
those who had entertained him in their houses 
to the Fort in the city. 

As soon as the escort arrived in Hemp- 
stead they searched Hodgson and took from 
him his little pocket-Bible,* pocket-knife, 
papers, and some other articles. He was then 
pinioned with cords, as was the custom at 
that time, and remanded to prison for the 
night. 

During the interval the officers of the law 
were busy searching “for those two women 
who had entertained the stranger.” 

Thus passed the night. Next morning all 
was bustle in making preparations for con- 
veying the prisoners to the Governor. A cart 
was procured, in which were seated the two 
women (one of them had a child at the 
breast), and Hodgson was to trot on behind, 
his arms being pinioned, and he fastened to 
the hinder part of the cart. In this 
manner, under military escort, they 
traveled to the city, about twenty miles, 
over open fields and through woods; for the 
country was yet new, mostly unsettled and 
no roads had yet been made. As part of the 
journey was performed in the darkness of 
night, need we wonder that it was pain- 


*The Quaker preachers always had a Bible at 
hand, which they referred to and quoted in support 
of their doctrines. - 
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ful to the prisoners, and that Hodgson’s arms 
were chafed by the cords and ‘his legs much 
bruised and torn by the briers and brambles 
that infested his path? 

On their arrival at the Fort the women 
were put in prison, but soon after allowed to 
return to their families. Hodgson, the chief 
offender, being loosed from the cart-tail, was 
led by the gaoler to a “ dungeon, full of ver- 
min, and so odious for wet and dirt, as he 
never saw before.” Next day he was ex- 
amined. He understood not a word of 
Datch, but availed himself of Capt. Willet 
as an interpreter. We have no record of the 
proceedings of the Court, but Hodgson was 
no doubt refractory and defiant. Hence he 
was sentenced to pay a fine of 600 guilders 
($240), failing or refusing to do which, he 
was to serve two years at a wheelbarrow, 
locked with a chain. Hodgson wished to 
argue the matter with the Court, but was 
put off. Ono his refusal to work he was 
severely and repeatedly scourged. Hodgson 
eoncludes his narrative by saying: ‘ But 
after I had wrought one week, I had liberty 
to speak to many that did resort unto me.” 
About the middle of September, at the inter- 
cession of some friends, he was released from 

rison and put on board a vessel for Rhode 
sland. Thus ended the first Quaker perse- 
cution. 

It should be remembered that our knowl- 
edge of this affair is ex parte and derived 
from Quaker writers solely. It is much to 
be regretted that the Governor has left us no 
account of his proceedings in the premises ; 
but that the authorities of Hempstead were 
in substantial accord with him in this matter 
appears from their action the next year 
(April 18, 1658), whereby they fined the 
wives of Joseph Schott and Francis Weeks 
(one or both were inn-keepers in Hempstead) 
twenty guilders each for absenting themselves 
from publie worship and going to a Quaker 
meeting in the woods, contrary to the laws 
established. They also ordained that no per- 
son should entertain or hold converse with 
that seducing sect, or lodge them in their 
house, except for one night. Again, on the 
15th of February, 1661, the people of Hemp- 
stead wrote to Gov. Stuyvesant “that, from 
the want of a minister, now so long continued, 
many of their children are yet unbaptized.” 
The Governor sent to them, March 12th, a 
Datch minister, Samuel Drisius (who could 
also preach in English), who preached and 
baptized forty-one children and an aged 
woman. The Governor improved the occa- 
sion to urge them to procure an able and 
orthedox minister, which they soon after did 
in the person of Rev. Jonah Fordham. These 
proceedings show that a sort of union of 
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Church and State was acquiesced in by the 
settlers. The Governor favored the Presby- 
terians as being more in accord with the 
Synod of Dort; but looked with suspicion 
on the Independents, 

We have already stated that Mr. Denton 
was the minister at Hempstead when Hodg- 
son, the first Quaker preacher, arrived there. 
He either died or removed about 1659, and 
his suctessor was the Rev. Jonah Fordham. 
In 1674 there was no minister; and Thomas 
Champion, William Jecocks, James Pine, 
Simon Searing, Jeremy Wood, Richard Gil- 
dersleeve, Sr. and Jr., in behalf of some 
others, petitioned Gov. Andros to instal such 
authority in the town as to uphold and 
maintain the ministry among them, that 
God’s honor may be promoted and his Sab- 
baths observed. From this it would seem 
that a constant stream of Quaker preachers 
had followed in the wake of Hodgson, and 
that their denunciation of “ hireling priests” 
had had its effect on the people. 

In 1679 Justice Gildersleeve, in obedience to 
an order from Gov. Andros, informed him 
that Capt. John Seaman, although fore- 
warned, had entertained a very great Quaker 
meeting at his house, the last Lord’s Day. 

In 1682 several town meetings were held 
to settle a minister, but the Quaker influence 
made iteelf felt. By major vote, however, 
the town at last called: Rev. Jeremiah 
Hobart, at a salary of £70, in corn or cattle. 
He was allowed a home lot of 3 or 4 acres, 50 
acres of woodland, the parsonage land and 
meadows, and use of the commons for graz- 
ing. A house was also to be built for him, 
and firewood brought to his door at free cost. 
Nathaniel Pearsall, blacksmith, who was 
town clerk, and a Quaker, disowned these 
acts. John Jackson, Robert Jackson, Joseph 
Smith, Joseph Baldwin and George Pearsall, 
also protested against carting the firewood. 

In 1687 Henry Willis, a Quaker, 
complained that Richard Minthorn, con- 
stable, and Richard Gildersleeve, collector, 
had taken acow from him for not paying 
toward building the priest’s dwelling-house 
at Hempstead; and within the same year 
Samuel Emery, constable, and Francis Cha- 
pell, collector, had taken from him eight 
sheep for priest’s wages. Edmond Titus also 
had five cattle distrained for the same pur- 


ose. 

F In 1692 Mr. Hobart, finding his salary in 
arrears for over eight years past, and his people 
either lukewarm or distracted by Quaker 
preachers, left Hempstead for Jamaica. The 
Presbyterian Church had probably very irre- 
gular preaching for some years, and the 
Quakers had the field mostly to themselvés. 
In 1695 we find the Rev. William Vesey, 
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who was laboring in the church here, re- 
ceived a call from the Dissenting Vestry of 
the Trinity Church, New York; but as no 
Presbyterian or Independent cculd accept 
such situation, he qualified himself for 
it Kd going over sea and receiving ordination 
at the hands of the Bishop of London. For 
- years there was no settled minister. It was 
under such circumstances that une Roger 
Gill, a Quaker preacher from England, in 
traveling through this country with Thomas 
Story, brought up at Hempstead: We give 
the journal in his own homely language. It 
has never before been printed : 

“1699, June 24th.— We arrived at N. Y. 
from Elizabeth Town in a sloop. In the 
evening had a meeting. It was small, and 
things very hard. Lodged at John Rodman’s. 
Next day we went down the Sound in a sloop 
of John Rodman’s to Flushing, another 
Friend’s boat with us being accompanied with 
divers good Friends who had come to the 
meeting at N. Y. and went with us. We 
lodged that night at Thomas Stevenson’s. 
Next morning we crossed the Sound to West- 
chester, 7 

“From Horse Neck we crossed the Sound 
to L. I. in two canoes tied together, (Aug. 25, 
1699), both we and our horses, about the 9th 
hour at night. Some Friends, hearing of our 
coming, came to meet us. We lodged at 
Samuel Bound’s. So Friends received us 

' very joyfully, and were glad that we were 
come; for on this day (Aug. 26) began their 
Quarterly Meeting at Westbury, and was to 
be held at the house of . Bo 
to this meeting we went, and a large meeting 
it was; for at it we were expected, but we 
knew not of it until we came to the Island. A 
ood meeting it was. I lodged at Edmond 
itus’s. 

“ Aug. 27.—This day we had a far more 
larger meeting. To it came abundance of 
peoples and some of them called Ranters; 

ut the Lord’s power chained them down, so 
that they made no disturbance, and a glori- 
ous meeting it was; and ao ended this meet- 
ing, held for two days. We lodged this night 
also at Edmond Titus’s. We met in a fic!d. 

“This day (Aug. 28) a meeting was ap- 
pointed at Tinecock for a mariiage that was 
there solemnized. A large meeting it was, 
and to it also came several of the Ranters; 
but in the meeting time they were all pretty 
civil, except one that stood without and gave 
a great hallo, being possessed with an evil 
spirit, roaring like a bear, which caused some 
lightness. I being standing upa speaking, 
the zeal of the Lurd sprang in me, and the 

power of the Lord fell upon me, and judg- 
ment from the Spirit of God went out against 
them. It was with me to compare these 
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Ranters to the mad folk in Bedlam. I also 
showed the people what Bedlam was, and 
what frenzies the mad folks raised there. As 
to'these people’s practices they are lewd and Jas- 
civious, who would fain be called by the neme 
of ‘New Quakers,’ and in their pretences cry 
out: ‘Liberty to the seed of God, as in the 
beginning,’ whilst in reality their desires are 
neither to come under the censure of the 
Spirit of truth, that would reprove them for 
their frenzies, nor the punishmeut of any just 
laws, that would lay hold on them for their 
offences; but liberty to commit sin without 
control is what they only want. So, too, their 
manner of worship is this: when they meet 
some fall a singing, some dancing, some 
shouting and howling, some jumping straight 
upward, some smoking tobacco, others talk- 
ing, some preaching, others praying, and all 
this is performed together, by which it doth 
plainly appear that the seed of the devil hath 
as much liberty in them as in the beginning, 
and more than it ought to have. However, 
the Lord’s power that day kept them under 
in the meeting, and it ended in a divine sense 
of the Lord’s presence. But after the meet- 
ing was ended, some Friends spoke a few 
words to them that set them a madding, for 
which I was grieved, and said to the Friends : 
‘ Words do but provckethem because their life 
is in them; nothing but God’s blessed power 
can put them to silence.’ So then we with- 
drew into a little room, the meeting being 
ended ; and when these Ranters had sung, 
danced, halloed a little, away they departed. 
So then after meeting we went to Jericho and 
lodged at the Widow Willis’s. 

“This day from Jericho we went to Jeru- 
salem, and had a meeting there, peaceable 
and pretty large. So away to Hempstead 
we went, and ludged at Nathaniel Pearsal!’s, 
This day (Aug. 30th) we had a meeting at 
Hempstead, and at it were several of the 
town’s people, together with their priest, un- 
kuown to us. So the meeting being cettled, up 
I stood, aud. out comes the priest’s pen end 
and pocket-book. N.tthivking it was the 
priest, I began with the 1st of the Hebrews 
avd the Ist verse: ‘Gud, who at sundry 
times and in divers manvers, spake in time 
past unto the Fathers by the prophets, hath 
in thee Jast days epoken unto us by his Son,’ 
and so went on admonishing a'l to hear the 
Son and to know God to be their teacher, 
and not to heap to themselves teachers who 
at best I compared toa journeyman shoe- 
maker, who, when he had served his time, 
went about to seek a course of work; if he 
can hear of a seat that 1s open, he ssketh 
the master if he hath ary occation tor'a man. 
So upon trial he gives him # pair or two to 
do, aud if his work passes—that is to say, 
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is good work—his master is apt to tell him 


he may have a winter seat; but if not, off 


he turns him, and away he goes to seek 
another master. 

“* But,’ said I, ‘the priests of New Eng- 
land swarm rather like catterpillars than 
journeymen shoemakers. See,’ said I, ‘ how it 
runs parallel. When a priest has served his 
time in the college he listeneth with both 
ears to hear of a vacancy in a parish. Away 
he goes, and tells the people he will preach 


them so many sermons upon liking, and if 


his craft passes, they hire him not by the 
pair, but by so much by the year; but, if not, 
they give him something for what he hath 
done, and away he goes to another township.’ 
Bat, before I had spoken all this, though 
much more opened upon me, up he puts his 
pen, ink and paper, being more wiser than 
to write his condemnation, it being more 
than he could bear to have it read to him. 
So up he gets, and away he goes; but before 
he went, whilst I was a speaking, one of my 
hearers said: ‘We are now about to hire a 
preacher; I would we could light of a good 
one.’ So the meeting ended, and was a 
peaceable, good meeting. Then came some 
Friends to me, and said: ‘That was the 
priest that was writing.’ I answered: ‘I 
knew it not.’ ‘ But,’ said he, ‘thou hast 
preached him the unhappiest sermon imagin- 
able, for he is newly come into the parish, 
and is to preach them five sermons upon 
liking, three of them being past. Some of 
the people were at a stand whether they 
should hire him or no.’ Thus the Lord is 
throwing down their bulwarks and laying 
their inheritance waste, and rendering to 
them the fruit of their own doings. 

“ From thence to Flushing (Fifth day), to 
Samuel Bown’s. This day we had a meeting 
at Flushing. A good, and large, and lively 
meeting it was. 

“This day (Sixth-day) to a town called 
Jamaica (Sept. 1). We came and had a 
meeting there in an orchard. The Lord’s 
power was there. After this meeting I parted 
with my friends Samuel Jennings and Thomas 
wi and John Rodman and I to New 

ork,” 

Shortly after this our friend Roger, in trav- 
eling toward Philadelphia, caught a disease 
there prevalent, and soon died thereof. 





As we go back in history language becomes 
more picturesque, until its infancy, when it 
is all poetry; or all spiritual are represented 
by natural symbols. The same symbols are 
found to make the original elements of all. 





Let gratitude in acts of goodness flow, 
Our love to God, in love to man below. 


your dear father from works to a 





JOHN NEEDLES. 


The sudden death of this dear and venera- 
ble Friend, which has already been noticed 
in our columns, has thrilled many hearts with 
sadoess. The circumstances attending it are 
briefly recited in a letter from one of his 
daughters, who also forwards the subjoined 
fitting tribute to his memory. 

He was from home on business and started 
for a short walk alone, being unwilling to 
have an attendant. After seme time elapsed 
he was found lying on the grass, entirely un- 


conscious; apparently had lain down gently, 


and no evidence appeared of there hav- 
ing been even a struggle. The daughter 


says, “It was — the effect of the heat. 
He had remar 

all of whom he had recently visited at their 
own homes, that he felt he would probably 
not be with them again. 
at any time to be called, and we should 
rather rejoice that he was saved all pain or 
suffering of parting. 


ed to several of his children, 


He seemed ready 


“Tt has often been remarked that a life so 


pure as his was seldom known, and of his 


disinterested acts a volume could be written. 
“T enclose an extract from a letter I have 


received, which, if suitable, I would like to 
have published in Friends’ Intelligencer. It 


was written by a relative who knew him 


well, and tenderly loved him ”’: 


“T have just heard of the departure of 
blessed 
reward! It seems to me I never had a 
clearer vision of the glorious reception given 
the disenthralled spirit than awaited his. 

“‘T could but sit still, the vision was so 
entrancing ; it seemed as if the music of the 
whole heavenly choir was really audible with 
the welcome of ‘ Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy 


Lord. 


“ Allowed an unusual length of years, 
with an almost total immunity from its many 
infirmities; blessed and being blessed, not 
only by his own household, but by countless 
others; with a character unsullied, I could 
think of nothing more like a translation. 

“The memory of such an one is a blessed 
inheritance, and though our tears may fall 
and our hearts ache at the sad bereavement, 
we treasure it as a rich legacy, an incentive 
to higher aims in life, hoping to reach his 
standard. 

‘Tn all things, the beautiful domestic affec- 
tions of thy dear father, together with the 
kindness and forbearance which permeated 
all his actions, have left their impression on 
many hearts as well as mine.” 


Try if thou canst count the blades of grass 
in the fields, or the leaves on the trees. 


a! i ad 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
IMPRESSIONS OF BOSTON. 


As we step from the steamer upon the 
clean, solid, stone paved wharf, the morning 
sun shines out brightly, and a refreshing 
breeze gives promise of a favorable day. 
We thread our way through the narrow 
streets to a hotel, where, choosing a room in 
one of the upper stories, quickly and com- 
fortably reached by an elevator, we find our- 
selves looking out over a most charming 
prospect. Near by rises the tall spire of the 
**Old South Church,” further on the mas- 
sive cupolas of the costly granite structures 
erected since the great fire by the different 
life insurance companies that have their 
headquarters in Boston. The United States 
Post Office is also in sight. Beyond, land- 
locked, and dotted with vessels and steamers 
of every description, lies the beautiful bay. 
The picture is charming and we linger to 
take in its wondrous beauty. 

Our first point of interest, after making 
ourselves at home in the hotel, is Mount 
Auburn, distant about four miles and acces- 
sible by the Cambridge horse cars, which 
run at frequent intervals. The ride is full of 
interest; we cross a long bridge over the 
Charles river and are in Cambridge, the an- 
cient seat of learning, containing old Har- 
vard and its spacious environs. 

We pass many notable places, the homes 
of men distinguished in the walks of litera- 
ture, science and statesmanship; plain, frame 
houses, large and comfortable looking, half 
hidden in a luxuriant wealth of shrubbery 
and flowers, with spacious lawns and every 
indication of easy affluence. The home of 
the poet Longfellow is here; and behind an 
orchard, but with an open view of the Charles 
river, and only a short distance from Mt. 
Auburn, is the residence of Lowell. That 
tender poem of his, “ The First Snow Fall,” 
came before me, and I wondered not at the 
inspiration that found utterance in the pathos 
which it breathed, when from his window he 
could look out upon the covering, whiter 
than marble of Carrara, that fell so silently 
upon the little mound in sweet Auburn. 

The entrance to the cemetery is massive 
and imposing, and bears this appropriate in- 
scription from the book of Ecclesiastes, 
“Then shall the dust return to the earth as 
it was; and the spirit shall return to God 
who gave it.” 

The floral decorations, as one enters the 
grounds, are exceedingly unique, and display 
the greatest care and skill in arrangement 
and cultivation. On the left is an immense 
Greek cross, made entirely of sempervivum, 
and a small red-tipped bedding plant, com- 


mon among florists, but the name has omnes 
my memory. The cross lies in a velvety bed 
of grass, as even and perfect as the pile of 
velvet. On the opposite side, and indeed 
along the whole of the main cariage way, 
called Central avenue, the designs are of the 
rarest and most beautiful character. Art 
would appear to be exhausted in the efforts 
at variety and pleasing effect. The chapel, 
on a hill not far from the entrance, has 
stained glass windows, and contains fine mar- 
ble statues of John Winthrop, the first colo- 
nial governor; Judge Story, an eminent 
jurist ; James Otis, a leader in the first re- 
sistance to British rule, and John Adams. 

A little further on is a bronze statue of Dr. 
Bowdich, a celebrated mathematician. He 
is sitting in a large chair and surrounded by 
mathematical and nautical instruments. The 
face is remarkably fine and intellectual. 
Another statue, near by, is of the celebrated 
Universalist Minister, Hosea Ballou. In 
front of the chapel is a colossal couchant 
lion, with a calm but majestic female head. 
The design is Egyptian, and is symbolic of 
the ancient idea of the mystic one who “out- 
looks stars and dreams o’er graves.” Al) 
the way from the entranee to the tower, 
which surmounts the highest point of the 
cemetery, our eyes are attracted by tombs, 
monuments and decorations of the costliest 
and most elaborate designs. All the graves 
are level with the ground; most of the lots 
are surrounded by dressed granite margins, 
raised, in some instances, but a few inches 
from the ground, and in others to a full foot 
above the walk. 

We ask a workman to direct us to the 
grave of Charles Sumner; he points to a re- 
tired part of the cemetery, not far from the 
tower, where, beneath a plain marble head- 
stone and a soft, green bed of running peri- 
winkle, lie the remains of the great cham- 
pion of freedom. A row of unpretending 
headstones in the same lot are inscribed with 
the family name. It was a relief, after so 
much display of wealth and show, to come 
upon these simple records of departed worth. 

Mount Auburn contains the greatest num- 
ber of costly tombs, perhaps, of any ceme- 
tery in this country. ft is positively bewil- 
dering to walk along the avenues upon which 
they open, and look in through the ornamen- 
tal iron doors upon the marble floors laid in 
mosaics, furnished with chairs, and usually 
a table holding a fresh bouquet of choice 
flowers. In one instance there was a chan- 
delier supporting a cluster of globes. Around 
the three sides square slabs of marble are 
inserted, which cover the places of deposit 
for the bodies. Some of the tombs contain 
twenty or more bodies, arranged like drawers 
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or boxes. The marble slab is engraved with 
the name of the person enclosed therein. 

Lovely lakes, crossed by bridges of fancy 
designs, vary the scene, and the whole forms 
@ picture in which art and nature have been 
so interwoven that we scarcely recognize 
where the one ends and the other begins. 
The view from the tower is extensive, giving 
a prospect of many miles. The sinuous 
course of Charles river, with its fine bridges, 
and, further on, its green banks, adds greatly 
to the beauty of the panorama. 

As we turn silently and thoughtfully away 
from this luxurious resting-place of decaying 
mortality, musing on the disparity in condi- 
tion of the innumerable company that, in a 
continuous stream, are moving “ to the pale 
realm of shade,” we are comforted with the 
remembrance that in the great leveling pro- 
cess which men call death, ‘“‘The rich and 
the poor meet together, and the Lord is the 
maker of them all.” 

Returning, the cars take a different route, 
which brings us directly in front of classic 
Harvard, where we stop. A restaurant near 
by furnishes us a substantial lunch and the 
refreshment of a little rest. 

As we enter the grounds we see the janitor 
with a huge bunch of keys. He points out 
the various buildings by name. This upon 
which our eyes now rest is the old college 
building, much restored and improved 
through the energy and persistent effort of 
President Elliot. That to the left of us is 
old Massachusetts Hall, formerly divided up 
into dormitories for the students, but owing 
to its want of adaptation to present needs, 
the inside has been torn out, and the whole 
building made into two fine rooms for study 
and lectures. It is filled with chairs, and 
there are evidences of festive occasicns which 
indicate that it is used for other purposes 
than “the feast of reason and the flow of 
soul.” 

We cross the lawn, under the shade of 
venerable elms, and enter Memorial Hall, a 
new building, erected to the memory of the 
graduates and students of Harvard who lost 
their lives in the late civil war. Tablets of 
marble, bearing the name, age and place of 
decease of these, 136 in all, are set in the 
walls of the vestibule, and portraits and busts 
of benefactors of the college and notable 
men of Massachusetts adorn the great hall. 
The windows are of atained glass and very 
beautiful. The commencement exercises are 
held in this building; it has also a dining 
hall capable of accommodating 1,000 persons. 
The old gymuasium is about to be replaced 
by a much finer and more suitable building, 
the gift of a wealthy young graduate. There 
are many other buildings of historic interest, 
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reach the Peabody Institute, a fine brick 
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named generally in honor of the benefactors 
by whose gifts they were erected ; altogether 
Harvard is quite a little city of itself. J 
should have mentioned that just before we © 


reached Harvard we passed the Holmes man- 


sion, half buried in old and stately trees. 
Cambridge has besides, its great elm, which 
is associated with the name of Washington, 
and sacredly guarded as a precious relic of 
revolutionary times. 


We cross the street and turn into a broad 
The residences of 


professors are here. Further on we 


building not yet completed. A few of the 
prehistoric remains of our own and of other 


countries are in place. An attendant politely 
conducts us through the rooms and points 
out the most curious and ancient of the relics. 
Our own Centennial display was so rich in 
these old remains that we did no more than 
admire the perfect order and systematic ar- 


rangement of the specimens. We were told 
that this is only temporary. When there is 
more room the display will be, without doubt, 
one of the best for study to be found in this 
country. On the same ground, a little 
further on, we were admitted into the “‘ Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zoology,” the Agassiz 
collection. In this museum the objects are 
arranged with special reference to study. 
The collection embraces every form of ani- 
mal life, from huge casts of the monsters of 
the primal world, the fossil shells, plants, foot 
marks, rain prints, etc., of that unknown past 
to the minutest visible object that has life in 
our day, and covering the entire history of 
animal life, past and present. Skeletons, 
and parts of skeletons, with stuffed specimens, 
and others preserved in alcohol, represent 
the various orders and families into which 
the animal kingdom is divided. All are 


scientifically arranged, so that the student, 


or even the unscholarly in these things, can 
trace the connecting links from the lowest to 
the highest types of existence, Everything 
is scrupulously neat and in order. There is 
no crowding of the exhibits and no careless 
handling or arranging. It is as if one had 
entered a stately mansion, the chief care of 
whose owner was to see that no spot or 
blemish marred or disfigured it in the small- 
est part. 
The building ‘is well adapted to the pur- 
to which it is devoted. It is impossible 
to enumerate the treasures that are contained 
within its walls, or to describe the effect that 
the arrangement of the larger fossils and 
specimens of existing types produces; they 
are suspended from above, or occupy proml- 
nent positions on the floors. They are 
mounted in large cases, or stand in silent 
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majesty in corners and alcoves; but wherever, 
or of whatever kind, everything appears to 
be in its proper place, and to show to the very 
best advantage. It would be well for the 
cause of science if other cities beside Boston 
that have schools and museums of natural 
history, could also have bad their Agassizs 
to hold up a nobler standard of endeavor, 
and infuse a deeper and more lasting interest 
in the study of the manifold wonders of na- 
ture. A fine bust of Agassiz is on the left of 
the great stairway. The busts of other lead- 
ers in the several branches of science also 
adorn the building. 

The museum is open daily from 9 to 5, 
and, like the Peabody — free to 


all. J. R. 
Seventh mo. 12th, 1878. 
To be continued. 


“SuURkro” 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERSB. 


‘+ How beautifully teaching! what an impres- 
sive lesson do we find in 12th chapter of 1st 
Corinthians, 4th, 5th and 6th verses: “ There 
are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit, 
and there are differences of administrations, 
but the same Lord, And there are diversi- 
ties of operations, but it is the same God 
which worketh all in all.” 

I wish, my dear friend, we could all kee 
it ever before us, so as to profit thereby. 
Some of us greatly need it. We are fast 
growing old, and when we recall our early 
steppings, and remember that so far as we 
have attained it has been through tribula- 
tions many, we are apt, almost unconsciously, 
to judge others by what we have known of 
the workings of the Divine Power, and when 
new laborers come upon the field of action, 
we look to see whether they have been led in 
the same path, and have trodden in our fovot- 
prints. 

There is a danger here that needs watching 
against to prevent our forming a hasty and 
unwise judgment as to their preparation for 
service. Perhaps the new laborers have been 
led along by quite another pathway from 
ours, their temperaments requiring very dif- 
ferent discipline from that which we needed 
and received. 

It has been said that “Truth is a holy 
equalizer,” or, to express the sentiment in 
different language, the immediate operation 
of Divine Power brings down the exalted 
and raises the lowly. And how is this done? 
The Scripture text I have quoted tells us; 
and we do wisely when we leave ourselves 
and others to the influence or government of 
this blessed Power, this same Spirit, that 
worketh diversely to the accomplishment of 





the same glorious end, the sanctification and 
redemption of man. 

It is good to know experimentally that this 
eanctification can be effected through a sub- 
mission to the government of the Divine 
Spirit; but it seems to me to be a step fur- 
ther in the right direction to submit others as 
well as ourselves to this government; thus 
practically recognizing the great truth, that 
“there are diversities of gifts but the same 
Spirit—differences of administration, but the 
same Lord.” 

Conventionalities are good in their place, 
and doubtless often have a preserving ten- 
dency, but they must be subordinate to the 
Spirit, and being so we may trustingly leave 
all pertaining to a preparation for present 
duty to the supremacy of heavenly rule; 
believing if we do that good will ultimately 
prevail. 

I commenced my note with an allusion to 
a beautifully teaching text, and I will) now 
close it by another equally excellent and wor- 
thy of our remembrance when, under féelings 
of discouragement, we are almost ready to 
conclude there is none that doeth good, no, 
not one: “‘ Whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honest, whateoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report, if there be any virtue, and if 


P | there be any praise, think on these things.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 10, 1878. 


WE would say to the writer of the Acros- 
tic upon the name of W. C. B., that this epe- 
cies of composition has little merit except its 
ingenuity. It is not adapted to our use. 





Deatu.—Death has always been a busy 
reaper, gathering from most unlooked-for 
places and in the most unexpected manner. 
No age enjoys immunity from his sickle, and 
no condition is exempt from his approach. 
These things have been repeated by moralists 
and seers since life had a beginning. It is 
the same old, old story, and yet always a new 
revelation to the heart in its first bereave- 
ment. There are few, if any, of whom it may 
be said, no shadow of a grave has fallen upon 
their lives, and this companionship in sorrow 
is one of the strongest ties in the human 
brotherhood. 

It isa great mistake to regard death in the 
light of an enemy, a ‘‘king of terrors.” It 
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is rather man’s friend, and often most wel- 
come in its approach. 

What a weary pilgrimage life would be, if 
it were possible to prolong it after our inter- 
est in things around us had faded out, and 
when the world had nothing to call for at our 
hands. We have seen instances of men and 
women who had outlived everything but 
themselves, and to whom the last sad change 
was the only joyful thought that gave prom- 
ise of better things. 


A long life, usefully spent, affords oppor- 


" tunity for doing and receiving good that 


cannot be estimated, and no life can be 
useful that is not unselfish—that has not for 
its overmastering principle the desire to make 
others happy. 

When such are called to lay down the ten- 
ement of clay in which they have served their 
generation so worthily, and borne their full 
measure of its burthens and responsibilities, 
who shall say their departure is cause for 
sorrow or mourning, since in laying down 
this life they do but pass out through the 


vestibule of death into that larger life of 


whose fulness “it hath never entered into the 
heart of man to conceive.” 

These thoughts have been called forth by 
the unusual occasion, perhaps the first in 
the history of our paper in which our Obitu- 
ary column records the removal by death, 
within a few days of each other, of three 
aged friends, all of them prominent members 
of our Religious Society, and all having 


reached far beyond the ordinary term of 


human life. 

The first to be called home—John Needles 
of Baltimore (aged 92), is well known 
throughout the Society, and his memory will 
be cherished by every friend of human rights 
who has heard or known of his great sacrifices 
and undaunted courage in the cause of the 
poor down-trodden slave. He belonged to 
that noble army of patriots who by moral 
suasion and helpful encouragement labored 
to wipe out the foul blot of slavery from our 
national escutcheon; and if their strength 
and influence could have equaled their firm- 
ness and unswerving fidelity to the cause so 
dear to their hearts, what rivers of blood and 
what untold misery and distress might we not 























as a nation have been spared! It is a great 
reward that he and the few who still survive 
him were permitted to see the work of their 
hands and hearts brought to a successful 
issue, even if not in the way which they had 
labored for. 

One of his compatriots in the great strug- 
gle—John Sellers, of Darby Monthly Meet- 
ing (aged 89), joined him in the peaceful reat 
from labors only two days after; and in 
three days from his decease our own beloved 
friend, with whom we have ofien taken sweet 
counsel, Ann Weaver, of this city, aged 83, 
was called to her eternal home. The services 
and labors of all these are well known. Hav- 
ing lived during the stormy period of discord 
and separation in our beloved Society, they 
were prepared by wise counsel and the know- 
ledge that comes through experience to lead 
the flocks over whom they were made shep- 
herds and watchmen into the still waters of 
peace, by the paths of forbearance and lov- 
ing charity. 

Long may the influence of their faithful 
obedience, and the cheerful acceptance of the 
changes and vicissitudes of life which marked 
the character of each, be felt for good and 
serve as an incentive to those who must soon 
come forward and fill the vacant places, to 
greater diligence in carrying on the work so 
worthily begun. 


InpIiAN Wars.—It is well to keep in view 
the usual course of circumstances which lead 
to an Indian war, and these are well illus- 
trated by the recent despatches from the 
agent at San Carlos Reservation in Arizona, 
and from the commander at the neighboring 
military post. 

The ageni telegraphs to the Department 
that he is entirely out of supplies for the In- 
dians under his charge, and that unless he 
can be immediately furnished with food he is 
apprehensive of trouble. The Indians will 
not patiently starve on their reservation, but 
having no food will go on marauding expe- 
ditions to procure it. They seem thus to be 
only obeying the Jaw of self-preservation, im- 
planted in all rational creatures; but in so- 
doing they come in inevitable conflict with 
the United States troops that must drive 
them back to their lands. 
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The post commander endorses the repre- 
sentation of the agent, and it is satisfactory 
to know that their urgent appeal is at length 
attended to after many delays, and that the 
agent is authorized to purchase a limited sup- 
ply of beef, and is informed that further pro- 
Visions are on their way from New York, and 
will arrive shortly. 

A little neglect or unfaithfulness on the 
part of officials, we can thus see, may force 
these unfortunate wards of the nation into 
hopeless savage war, while the cost of sup- 
pressing and punishing them far exceeds all 
the possible expense of carrying out treaty 


obligations. 
Certainly it is fully time that the wisdom 


of our government devised more effective 
measures looking toward the indastrial and 
intellectual training of these people, pre- 
paratory to their being admitted to the rights 
of citizenship. They can then assume duties 
and responsibilities which will have a ten- 
dency to elevate them as a people. 

It should not be lost sight of that this 
danger of starvation and consequent peril of 
reckless warfare is to be attributed to the 
delay of Congress to make the heeded appro- 
priation for the maintenance of the Indians, 
rather than to stolid indifference to duty on 
the part of the proper officers. 


GENESEE YEARLY MEETING.—We ac- 
knowledge the reception of the Extracts from 
Genesee Yearly Meeting, held at Yarmouth, 
Ont., from the 10th to the 13th of Sixth 
month last. There is cause for regret that in 
general we cannot give to our readers at an 
earlier date than we are wout some account 
of these annual gatherings as they occur. 
The interest naturally felt in the welfare of 
the various tribes composing our Israel 
inclines us to expect an official report as soon 
after the conclusion of a meeting as practi- 
cable. These reports may not vary much in 
their character from ‘year to year, yet in the 
fresh flowings of Gospel life, that which is 
old becomes new, and we are strengthened in 
the sharing of the food which has been blessed 
and distributed to the multitude. And this 
is especially the case when through some fav- 
orable channel we are furnished at once with 
the fragments which have been gathered. 
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From the minutes we infer that the Yearly 
Meeting was one wherein was felt an increase 
of brotherly love and Christian charity. 
The business usual on such occasions claimed 
attention. The Indian Report represents the 
continued care and interest of Friends in the 
tribes under their supervision. While the 
committee have at times been discouraged, 
“yet, in looking the subject calmly over, it 
was thought best that Friends should continue 
their care and labor for the present, and await 
such developments as the future might 
make.” 

The committee to whom was referred the 
subject of adjourning the Yearly Meeting, 
united in recommending that the Yearly 
Meeting be held in future alternately at 
Bloomfield (Ont.), Farmington (N. Y.) and 
Yarmouth (Ont.), commencing at Bloomfield 
(Ont.) in 1879. 

This was approved, and the meeting accord- 
ingly adjourned to meet at Bloomfield next 
year. 

The minutes of exercises of both Men’s 
and Women’s Meetings are appended, as giv- 
ing a synopsis of the proceedings : 

MEN'S MEETING. 

In the consideration of the state of Society, 
as exhibited by the answers to the queries 
from the Quarterly and Half Yearly Meet- 
ings the meeting was deeply exercised, and 
much counsel and encouragement were handed 
forth. 

The importance of a regular attendance of 
all our religious meetings was alluded to with 
much feeling. That it was a necessity for us 
to present ourselves a living sacrifice, as a 
most reasonable service—that to meet together 
asa mere formality, was not worship—only 
an act of preparation therefor; and we were 
shown that by mingling together for the pur- 
pose of Divine worship, we are not only ben- 
efitted ourselves but strengthen those with 
whom we mingle, like the gathering of coals 
together, causing a warmth to spring up, 
which pervades the whole assembly—and 
love, pure and undefiled, flows from heart to 
heart, in which condition only are we pre- 
pared to render acceptable worship to the 
Fountain of all Good. 

We were reminded of the trying circum- 
stances under which our ancestors in the 
early history of our Society worshipped, and 
the lively interest taken by them in the 
attendance of meetings, by the young as well 
as the old, under difficulties apparently insur- 
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mountable; and their condition strongly con- 
trasting with ours, where toleration and free- 
dom of religious opinions make it our privi- 
lege to worship in that simplicity peculiar to 
our Society; and we were exhorted to seek 
for that strength which will beget in us a 
more lively interest in endeavoring to restore 
our meetings to their primitive condition. 


We were admonished to faithfulness in the 
early training of the tender lambs committed 
to our care, and were shown that as we are 
concerned to implant in their young minds 
the necessity of a regular attendance of all 
our religious meetings, not only would we 
have the satisfaction of seeing our children 
walking in the footsteps of their fathers, but 
as they are our only hope in the future of 
society, and unless they can be gathered this 
Society must dwindle—that as the vine is 
planted so will it grow—and that we should 
strenuously avoid many of the publications 
of the day, as having a degenerating ten- 
dency, and calculated to draw the young 
mind, and also the more matured, away, and 
strengthen a disposition to neglect the attend- 
ance of meetings; that true religion consists 
in submission to the Divine guidance, and 
when rightly gathered under that mantle 
no drowsiness would be found among the 
worshippers. 


And we were reminded that while unity 
is the great fraternal link, yet difference of 
opinion is no wrong so long as opinions are 
honestly and not arbitrarily held; that we 
have different growths caused by different 
influences; but that if we are careful to dwell 
.in the truth and exercise charity, forbearance 
and condescension one towards another, which 
is the sure result of a ready submission to 
the Divine Will, there will be no want of 
love and unity, and we shall be filled with 
charity, to the building up of the Walls of 
-our Zion. That our first duty -is to love God 
supremely, and our neighbors as ourselves ; 
and as we have unmistakable evidence that 
the Most High seeks only our best interest, 
though all our acts which we may deem right 
are not approved by Him, that we must not 
be discouraged ; that restraint is a necessary 
safeguard, and that although rebuke may 
sometimes be distasteful to our natures, it 
should be received in the same spirit of meek- 
ness and submission from our brother that we 
receive it from God; and as we are concerned 
to bear it patiently, it will lead us to repent- 
ance and that love towards our brother which 
will enable us to receive kindly the word of 
caution, and to treat kindly those who may 
chance to go astray; and that if we mould 
all our acts by that Divine guidance which 
never errs we would always find ‘‘in essen- 
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tials unity, in non-essentials liberty, and in 
all things charity.” 

We were also fieay reminded of the 
necessity of being ourselves duly qualified 
before admonishing those who have gone 
astray, that we wait long for the prodigal to 
return, that our Heavenly Father waited long 
for us while we were living in open rebellion, 
that His love for us and our restoration should 
not be forgotten, but that we should see that 
our spirits are baptized aright, that we go not 
fault-finding but clothed with and bearing a. 
mantle of love for the restoration of the err- 
ing one. 

WOMEN’S MEETING. 

The following are the exercises of the meet- 
ing as collected : 

We were counseled to take-heed to the 
good seed sown, that it may take root, grow 
and spring up in our hearts, to the honor and 
glory of the loving Father, then we can go 
forward in His name, for it is a strong tower. 

We were admonished to seek the Lord in 
true retirement, oftener than the returning 
morning, desiring to hear and do whatsoever 
He may require of us; then we will know of 
being blessed with that which the world, with 
its fleeting joys and pleasures, cannot take 
from us, but which will remain through time, 
enabling us to invite others by our example 
to the Divine Light, the Spirit of Truth made 
manifest in the soul. What more can be 
done than has already been to induce us to be- 
faithful! That alone will lead us into the 
path that shines brighter and brighter unto 
the perfect day. 

The subject of attending places of diver- 
sion was feelingly alluded to, and the young 
people were invited to examine well to see- 
and know for themselves if in so doing they 
are not spending their time in that which 
profiteth not, but will lead them far from the 
state of true peace designed for the obedient 
children of God, both in this life and the 
life to come. Time is uncertain to us all; 
we know not how soon we may be called to 
leave all here; the old must die and the 
young may die; none of us have any time to 
waste, for the young have a work to do as 
well as their elder Friends—there is work 
for all—none are excused. All have access 
to the same great and Divine Teacher. He 
will show them what to do and what to leave 
undone, and enable them to abide the turn- 
ings and overturnings necessary to fit and 
prepare them for His work and service. 

They were encouraged to be faithful im 
attending meetings, that when they are old 
they can look back to those days with joy 
and gladness. 

Young mothers, who have children under 
their care, were desired to be ever watchful 
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over themselves, remembering that their 
example should be to influence their tender 
offspring aright. They were encouraged to 
look to the comfort of their little ones in 
their dress, that, while they array them in 
‘beauteous garb, health be not overlooked and 
the seeds of disease sown in their youthful 
frames. 

The older mothers were encouraged to let 
their walk in life be such that others, seeing 
their works, might feel the excellency of fol- 
lowing Christ. 

We were desired to use our influence 
against the use of intoxicating liquors, being 
reminded of the sorrows occasioned thereby, 
not only to the victims themselves, but to 
those most near and dear to them in life. . . 

It was felt that a benefit would be realized 
in often retiring alone to read the Scriptures 
of Truth, and to wait upon the Lord in silent 
meditation, for He has declared that “ they 
that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength.” 

At a meeting of the First-day School Con- 
ference a lively interest was manifested, 
encouraging those who had schools estab- 
lished to invite all classes of children, teach- 
ing them to listen to the Divine Father’s 
all when He shows them what is right and 
what is wrong, that they may be strengthened 
to keep truthful and temperate, and desires 
were felt that the good seed sown in youthful 
hearts might bring forth much fruit. 

Again we have been enabled to transact 
the business that has come before us in much 
sisterly love and harmony; and now, as we 
are about to part, may we gather up the 
crumbs that have fallen from the Father’s 
bountiful table, and take them to our homes, 
endeavoring to profit thereby; then will our 
coming here be not in vain; and if permitted 
to meet again next year, we can fee] that an 
advancement has been made. With this 
desire we bid one another farewell, and con- 
clude to meet at Bloomfield, Prince Edward 
county, Ontario, next year, if consistent with 
Divine Will. 

PasEBE JANE Noxon, Clerk. 





_ DIED. 


COLLINS.—On the 20th of Seventh mo., 1878, at 
Moorestown, N. J., of membranous croup, Sarah, 
‘daughter of John 8. and Rachel A. Collins, in the 
fourth year of her age. 


DILLINGHAM.—On Seventh month 12th, 1878, 
of apoplexy, Otis Dillingham, in the 67th year of 
his age. 

It is with feelings of deep regret that we con- 
template the decease of this dear Friend; but see- 
ing the beauty of such a life, and feeling the influ- 
ence that his life-long example has wrought on us, 
we desire that others should know and be influenced 
‘by the faithfulness of a soul that the Father has 


seen fit to recall to dwell in the mansion prepared 
by His love. 

Our deceased Friend was an active and devoted 
member of Granville Monthly Meeting, New York, 
and here his loss is deeply felt, for although his call 
was not to expound in public the truths of his pro- 
fession, his quiet and exemplary demeanor, his 
thoughtfulness in conversation and his blameless 
life made him a minister of Christ’s anointing. 

In his family he was kind and indulgent, always 
having a cheering smile and encouraging word for 
all about him; and here, as in all social and busi- 
ness connections, he is sorely missed. 

Loving peace and quiet, he turned away in sorrow 
from all scenes of strife and ‘contention. His good 
advice and careful judgement have helped many a 
weaker brother over hard places in the life-path, 
and incited many a fallen one to renewed endeavor. 
The lively interest he manifested in the welfare of 
all made his advice the more welcome and therefore 
more effective. 

In all causes for the welfare of society in general 
he was an earnest advocate. Temperate in all 
things himself, he was most active in encouraging 
this virtue in others. 

Although his death was sudden and unexpected, 
he had often manifested a readiness to go when the 
father called, and we have the sweet assurance that 
ene more loved one waits in the angel throng to 
welcome us Home in gladaess when our Heavenly 
Father shall see fit to give us entrance there. 


DUTTON —On the 2d of Eighth mo, 1878, of 
typhoid fever, Dillwyn P. Dutton; a valued mem- 
ber of Newtown Preparative and Goshen Monthly 
Meetings, Delaware county, Pa. 


GIBBONS.—On the evening of Seventh mo. 29th, 
1878, at West Chester, Naomi Gibbons, daughter of 
the late Abram Gibbons.. 


JEFFERYS.—On the 2d of Eighth month, 1878, 
Sarah B., wife of William Jefferys, of East Orange, 
New Jersey. 


JENKINS.—On Fourth-day, Seventh month 34d, 
1878, Hannah, widow of Silvanus F. Jenkins, in the 
98th year of her age. 

She was deprived of her sight about four years 
since. She had been a member of New York 
Monthly Meeting all of the present century. Was 
married in 1803, and been a widow since 1818. Her 
work was done, and for a long time she appeared 
to be waiting to he called henee. In perfect peace 
of mind and in great submission, she would often 
put the question, “‘ Why am I kept here so long ?” 

HIGGINS.—On the 2d of Seventh mo., 1878, 
Sarah, widow of William Higgins, aged. 90 years. 

MARSHALL.—On the 29th of Seventh mo., 1876, 
Philip, only son, and on the 21st of Seventh month, 
1878, Flora R., youngest child of William H. and 
Deborah W. Marshall, aged two months ; members 
of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 





A TRIBUTE. 

Having noticed in a recent number of Friends’ In- 
telligencer the announcement of the death of Edward 
Jessop, an overseer of York Meeting, Pa., and it 
having been my privilege on numerous occasions, 
when business called me to York, to sit with the 
small company that assembled there for worship on 
First-days, I feel it due to the memory of this Friend 
to say that had it not been for his faithfulness the 
meeting would, no doubt, have long since ceased to 
exist. Beside his own family, but one or two others 
gathered with him. It was his custom to sit on the 
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first bench facing the galleries, and when he felt 
the proper time had come to close meeting, he 
would leave his seat and shake hands with those 
present. It is to be boped that the handful of 
Friends left will not be discouraged, but will en- 
deavor to keep up this little meeting which seemed 
to be so dear to him. S. Raymonp Rozserrs. 
Eighth month 1st, 1878. 


$ID 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE LATE SOLAR ECLIPSE. 


The afternoon of Seventh mo. 29th was 
overcast with a thin veil of cloud, insomuch 
that those who here hoped to observe the 
eclipse, which occurred at that time, were 
disappointed. A dull leaden hue over the 
earth, more gloomy than the ordinary sad- 
ness of a cloudy day, was observable, but the 
face of the sun was not visible here at any 
time during the obscuration. It is, however, 
deeply gratifying to hear that the elaborate 

reparations made at different points of total- 
ity were not in vain. Astronomers along the 
shadow belt had made most careful arrange- 
ments, mindful that this is the last total 
eclipse of the present century. Telescopes, 
spectroscopes, polariscopes, and all the latest 
scientific appliances had been brought into 
play, and awaited the important event with 
the purpose of using the utmost efforts to 
fathom the mys‘ery of the great luminary. 

The reason why the rare periods of total 
solar eclipse are so valued for scientific in- 
vestigations is that at other times the light 
is so intense that it completely baffles the 
observer, obscuring the solar atmosphere. A 
writer from Rawlings, Wyoming Territory, 
thus familiarly illustrates the subject: 

“ Imagine a circle the size of a silver dol- 
lar enclosing those smaller circles of the size 
respectively of a twenty-five, a ten and a five- 
cent silver piece. Let the smallest circle 
represent the sun, the next its cromosphere, 
or first atmosphere; the third the inner co- 
rona, or second atmosphere, and the largest 
the outer corona. On the spectroscope, or 
observing instrument, the sun gives thousands 
of fine black lines, which correspond to lines 
obtained from many of the earth’s metals 
when observed at white heat, showing that 
the sun contains iron, nickel, calcium and 
other metals. From the cromosphere like re- 
sults have been obtained, but less in number. 
In the inner corona the astronomers have 
discovered the presence of only two sub- 
stances; one is hydrogen, the character of 
the other is at present unknown, none of the 
earth’s products having been found to cor- 
respond to it. 

“ Tu the outer corona science has discovered 
the presence of only one substance, which is 
equally unknown. To ascertain what those 


unknown substances are will be one of the 
main objects of investigation during the 
eclipse.” ; 

At Rewlings, the correspondent of the 
N. Y. Herald reports that at half-past two 
P. M. one quarter of the sun’s disk was dask- 
ened with slow and steady pace. As the 
shadow progressed the fall of a pin could be 
heard in Dr. Draper’s observatory, while 
without almost equal quiet reigned. At 3. 
o’clock three quarters of the sun’s disk were 
obscured, and darkness began to fall upon 
the earth, and soon the country was shrouded 
with a pale grayish light, resembling early 
dawn. All nature seemed in repose; the 
hens retired to rovst, pigeops flew homeward 
and night hawks flitted about in search of 
prey, while the cattle along the ranges ceased 
feeding. At quarter-past three came the 
period of total obscuration, and the few mo- 
ments for which astronomers had traveled 
thousands of miles arrived. The totality 
of the eclipse lasted 167 seconds, when, from 
the right edges of the sun, shot out brilliant 
rays, and in ten minutes the cocks crew, the 
cattle resumed grazing, and wolves and night. 
hawks, wonderingly, sought their retreats, 
and the day returned. It is announced that 
Dr. Draper now feels assured of the presence 
of oxygen in the sun; and this is deemed the 
most important advance in spectrum analysis 
since Lockyer and Jansen’s discovery of the 
spectrum of solar protuberances. 

Prof. Lockyer is said to have noted an in- 
timate relation between the relative bright- 
ness of the corona and the number of sun 
spots in the years of eclipse. 

Edison’s tasimeter is an entirely new in- 
strument for studying the phenomena of the 
solar eclipse. It is an excessively sensitive 
heat measure, by which the ingenious in- 
ventor has been able to detect the fact that 
some fixed stars give out perceptible heat 
with their long wandering light rays. There 
is some contradiction in the reports of the 
results, but it is generally conceded that by 
means of the experience gained on this occa- 
sion the heat of the corona may be accurate- 
ly measured by Edison’s tasimeter in future 
eclipses. ° 

On the whole, the able and patient scient- 
ists engaged in this interesting work have 
been fortunate in the observations they have 
recorded and in the photographs taken. 
From these noted phenomena we may look 
for the evolution of important truth in regard 
to the nature and physical constitution of 
the sun. 

It seems almost providential that while it 
rained or was cloudy at this time in every 
other part of the United States, along the belt 
of total obscuration clear weather prevailed 
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and satisfactory observations could be made. 

The existence of an inter-mercurial planet— 

the conjectured Vulcan—is believed to be 

confirmed, but on this point, as on many 
others, we must await the carefully-considered 

y= tye which willappear duly in the scien- 
ific journals. 

The dark shadow of the moon entered the 
United States in longitude 38° west of Wash- 
ington. It crossed the western end of Mon- 
tana Territory, the Yellowstone, N ational 
Park, Wyoming Territory, Denver, Colo- 
rado and northern and eastern Texas, enter- 
ing the Gulf of Mexico between New Orleans 
and Galveston. «It then passed over most of 
the Island of Cuba and southern San Do- 
mingo, leaving the earth a little to the south- 
east of that place. The breadth of the sha- 
dow within American territory was about 
116 miles, and the duration of er about 
three minutes. . R. 


Selected. 
A BIRD’S MINISTRY. 


From his home in an Eastern bungalow, 
Io sight of the everlasting snow 
Of the grand Himalayas, row on row, 


Thus wrote my friend: “I had traveled far, 
From the Afghan tewers of Candahar, 
Through the sand-white plains of Sinde-Sagar ; 


* And, onee, when the daily march was o’er, 
As tired I sat in my tented door, 
Hope failed me, as never it failed before. 


“In swarming city, at wayside fane, { 
By the Indus bank, on the scorching plain, — 
I had tanght—and my teaching all seemed vain. 


“¢No glimmer of light [I sighed] appears; — 
The Moslem’s fate and the Buddhist’s fears 
Have gloomed their worship this thousand years. 


««¢ For Christ and His truth I stand alone 
In the midst of millions; a sand-grain blown 
Against yon temple of ancient stone 


““¢ Ags goon may level it!’ Faith forsook 
My soul, as I turned on the pile to look: 
Then, rising, my saddened way I took 


“« To its lofty roof for the cooler air : 
I gazed and marveled ; how crumbled were 
The walls I had deemed so firm and fair! 


“ For, wedged in a rift of massive stone, 
Most plainly reft by its roots alone, 
A beautiful peepul tree had grown ; 


“ Whose gradual stress would still expand 
The crevice, and topple upon the sand 
The temple; while o’er its wreck should stand 


“ The tree in its living verdure! Who 
Could compass the thought? The bird that flew 
Hitherward, dropping a seed that grew, 


“ Did more to shiver this ancient wall 
Than earthquake, war, simoon—or all 
The centuries in their lapse and fall! 


“ Then I knelt by the riven granite there, 
And my soul shook off its weight of care, 
As my voice rose clear on the tropic air: 


‘“¢ The living seeds I have dropped remain 
In the cleft: Lord, quicken with dew and rain, 
Thentemple and mosque sball be rent in twain.’ ”’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SENSIBLE SCRAPS. 


In a recent monthly magazine Jennie June 
says, “There is nothing that marks so 
strongly the man or woman of high culture 
and thorough mental training as careful, 
truthful, a chosen speech.” 

Speaking of extravagant language, slang, 
etc., she says, “It is almost impossible to > 
tain a correct idea of a person, an object, a 
circumstance, or an opinion, through the 
common mode of expression; a small yo- 
cabulary of expletives, or high sounding 
adjectives, serving the majority of persons 
on all occasions, and being used with equal 
readiness to describe an enlarged squash or 


,| the London Crystal Palace. All this is 


worse than careless; it is criminal. Mis- 
representation is dishonesty, and the sooner 
we are taught to put accuracy of speech and 
statement on moral grounds and make it 
representative of the moral status of men 
and women, the better for the future of the 
country. The only chance for us lies in the 
careful education of young girls, and in 
stamping upon their minds a strong and 
ineradicable impression, that in the simple 
and truthful choice of language lies the foun- 
dation, not only of their best womanhood, 
but the moral welfare of communities at 
— 

n the Art Journal is the following extract 
from an article on dress, “‘ All excess in 
ornament is unnecessary. When the true 
system is carried out what is presented is the 
head with a cover. Whereas, under the false 
system, it is a covering supported by a head. 
The covering has no relation to the head, and 
claims attention on its own merits. The 
existing coverings are no more than an orna- 
ment carried gn the head, and have ceased to 
have any relation to a useful purpose. In- 
stead of the head being the point of honor, 
the apex of intelligence which it is the func- 
tion of the body to carry and be subsidiary 
to, the interest is transferred to a mass of 
inanimate matter which becomes the point of 
attraction.” 


In the Illinois Social Science Journal, ° 


Celia P. Wooley says, “‘ Every woman should 
have a rainy day suit, with skirt full five 
inches from the ground, made plainly. With 
this should be worn a half fitting jacket but- 
toned closely to the chin, and a hat with 
drooping brim. Thick soled boots and an 
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umbrella completes the costume. Don’t wear 
a veil, but let the rain splash in your face ; it is 
more refreshing than a morning bath. Dress 
always to suit the time and occasion, and the 






































THE “‘ HEATED TERM.” 
Intense heat appears to have visited almost every 


portion of the United States, the most noted that 
have reached us being the following: 


Deg. Deg. 
work you have to do; then you need never | St. Louis, 103 Elizabeth, N. J., 100 
apologize for your appearance. A woman’s| Terra Haute, 104 Meriden, Conn., 108 
dress is part of herself, not she a part of it, | Near Cincinnati, 100 Norristown, 104 


It must correspond to her taste and disposi- 
tion, her station and means. Every woman|_ |‘ ! C ‘ 
. being the highest point noted at the Pennsylvania 
must settle the dress questio n for herself, We Hospital, and yet there were localities where 101 or 
lead different lives, have different needs, and 102 were claimed as being fair records of the tem- 
no one theory applies to all alike. We must | perature. 
stop consulting other people’s practices, other | According to the records kept at the Pennsylva- 
people’s expectations, other people’s purses, | Di@ Hospital during July, 1876, there were 12 days 
. . in which the thermometer registered 95 degrees and 
and each make herself sole arbiter and judge over, and of these it stood x 98 during 5 days und 
in this matter. And remember this, the wo- one day at 99. The hottest day in Philadelphia for 
man is worth always more than the dress. fifty years past was July 8, 1876, when the records 
It is you, and not your gown, for whom | show 103 degrees in the shade. On the 2d of Jaly 
friends, society and the world cares most. A | of that year it was 101, on the {th 102, and on the 
spirit abides within the temple, whose pres- 
ence sanctifies and bids us keep — 
. A, P 


and Philadelphia 100 degrees. 
We have recorded only 100 for Philadelphia, that 


10th 100. And as to the mean for the month itself 
(79.85), from records in our possession, of our own 
and others, we find it has been exceeded thirteen 
times during the past 89 years, viz.: In 1791, ’93, 
'98, 1822, '25, ’28, ’30, ’66, 68, "70, 72 and 1876, 
embodying six of 80 degrees, four between 80 and 
81, two of 81 degrees, and one over 82 degrees! 

In the above details we see much wherewith to 
congratulate Philadelphians, and especially when 
we refer to our death rates in comparison with last 
year. With an intensity of heat not much behind 
that of St. Louis, we find a positive decrease, not 
only for the entire month (constituted by four cur- 
rent weeks), but for the identical week embodying 
this oft-spoken-of “heated term.” 

During the month we have also had something 
about storms to record, viz.: “A severe hail-storm 
visited the northern part of Freehold, N. J., on the 
afternoon of the 21st inst., destroying the crops 
considerably. The hailstones were mostly pronged, 
and averaged over two inches in length!” This 
storm was very extensive, and did immense damage 
in New England and New York States. Much dam- 
age was also sustained at Middletown, N. Y. Com- 
ing down to the night of the 29th, in our own city, 
the light showers of the evening had by 12 o’clock 
culminated in perfect torrents, coming down in that 
style for three hours. At Passyunk avenue and 
Federal street, at Fourth and Moore streets, at the 
Kensington depot, and at other low points, the 





THERE are four good habits—punctuality, 
steadiness, accuracy and dispatch. Without 
the first of these, time is wasted ; without the 
second, mistakes the most hurtful to our own 
credit and interests and that of others, may 
be committed; without the third, nothing 
can be well done; and without the fourth, 
opportunities of great advantage are lost, 
which it is impossible to recall. 


ee _______2 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FOR SEVENTH MONTH. 





1877 | 1878 
TEMPERATURES. Deg. Deg. 
Mean temperature of 7th month, per 
Penna. Hospital ...0-0. wsesseeeceeseeeee| 78.86) 79.85 
Highest point attained during month, 
per Penna. Hospital............ sdeeseeee 97.00} 100.00 
Lowest point reached during month, . 
per Penna. Hospital... eeerseeee! 62.50! 65.50 








1877 | 1878 | streets could not be crossed, torrents of water rush- 
RAIs. Inches.! Inches. | ing to the sewers, which failed to carry them off. 
Rain during the month, per Penna. At Chestnut and Hudson streets the sewer could 
__Hospital.......-+ sssssree srrssesereeeseeeee| 6.19] 5-31 | not for a long time fulfill its mission, and the water 
was on the sidewalk and street to the depth of sev- 

COMPARISON OF RAIN. 1877 | 1878 | eral inches. 


Inches. | Inches. Philadelphians were much disappointed in not 


having the opportunity to view a partial eclipse of 
the sun, which had been predicted for this latitude 
on the 29th of the month, the clouds having made 
a ‘totality’ of the whole thing. 

The following has also been given, whieh it may 
be well to preserve for future reference: 
Subjoined is a list of the total eclipses of the sun 
that will occur during the remainder of the present 
century, with the place where total and duration ef 
totality : 
1882—May 17, Arabia, 2 min. 
1883—May 9, Marquesas Islands, 5 min. 15 sec. 
1885—Sept. 9, New Zealand, 2 min: 
1886—Aug. 29, Western Africa, 6 min. 21 sec. 
1887—Aug. 19, Russia, 3 min. 40 sec. 


Totals for the first seven months of 
CACD YEATL.....ccececccccccescccesescecesees! 26.35 ! 27.34 


’ ] » 
DEATHS. Numb'r.| Numb’r. 


Deaths during the month, being for 4 
current weeks for each year......... 1690 | 1617 





MEAN TEMPERATURES. Deg. 


Average of the mean temperatures of, 

the 7th mo. for the past 89 years..|.......| 7610 
Highest mean temperature occurring 

during that entire period, 1872......|...0.0.0.0-8) 82.31 
Lowest mean temperature oceurring 

during that entire period, 1816......|.........| 68.00 
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1889—Dec. 22, Angola, Western Africa, 3 min. 
34 sec. 
1893—April 16, Brazil, 4 min. 44 sec. 
J. M. Eis. 
Philadelphia, Eighth month Ist, 1878. 





ITEMS. 


Tue Marquis of Lorne has been selected to suc- 
ceed Lord Dufferin as Governor. General of Canada. 
He is the eldest son of the Duke of Argyil and 
married Princess Louisa, fourth daughter of Queen 
Victoria. 

An experiment is to be made in the education of 
fifteen young Indians at the Hampton Normal Acad- 
emy, heretofore used exclusively for the education 
of freedmen. These Indians have been prisoners of 
war in Florida for several years, and five of the 
game party are to be sent to Syracuse, New York, 
for instruction by private tutors. It is proposed 
that these Indians shall be taught agriculture and 
be trained for missionary work among their native 
tribes. Their success as civilizing agents would 
doubtless be more pronounced if a few Indian 
agents, traders and frontiersmen could also be sent 
to Hampton College, and educated for missionaries 
among their particular tribes. 


Tue Chinese have long claimed priority in the 
discovery of the principle of the compass and in the 
use of it. The late W. F. Mayers, Chinese Secre- 
tary to the British Legation at Pekin, published, 
some years ago, a book called “ Chinese Readers’ 
Manual,” which, had he lived, would have gone into 
a second edition, in which the reeults of his re- 
searches on the subject of the Chinese loadstone 
would have been given. He found, ina record by 
Shen Kwa, dating from about 1080, some observa- 
tions made by him in the variations of the needle. 
Marco Polo carried the compass from China into 
Italy in 1260, and the earliest date at which it is 
known to have been used in Europe is 1150, or at 
least eighty years after Mr. Mayers found it was in 
use among the Chinese.—T7he NV. Y. Tribune. 

Tue /ublic Ledger calls attention to the following 
counterfeits: A $5 and $2 50 counterfeit gold coin 
have been presented at the United States Treasur- 


The coins were finely executed, of composition © 


metal, but of rather light weight. A very danger- 
ous $100 counterfeit note on the Pittsfield National 
Bank, Pittsfield, Mass., has just been discovered by 
the National Bank redemption division of the Treas- 
urer’s office. No notice of any kind has appeared 
of this counterfeit. It is evidently made from the 
same plate as the recent $100 counterfeit, but is 
better printed. The numbering is excellent. All 
the notes of this bank of this denomination should 
be carefully examined before being received. All 
notes of this issue will be withdrawn from circule- 
tion as rapidly as poscible. 

Currierish Casting iTs Inx.—The English na- 
turalist, Frank Buckland, gives, in Land and Water, 
the following description of the cuttlefish casting 
its ink: “So as he swam along he ejected from his 
ink bag a jet of what looked like a cloud of the 


most intensely black smoke that ever came a 


from a factory chimney. Instantly the water 
lost all transparency. Mr. Cuttlefish then went 
into the middle of the water he had so artfully 
made opaque. When there he ejected more ink, and 
in less than half a minute the water round him be- 
came blacker than the blackest thunder cloud ever 
beheld. The ink gradually dispersed itself through 
the water, forming clouds of the most delicate 
shadings, fading off from the very black place under 
which the beast was concealed. Not even Turner, 
the great artist, ever imagined such a cloud. The 
ink is used in the arts, sepia being the very sub- 
stance taken from the cuttlefish and dried. With- 
out doubt this power of shooting ink is a most 
wonderful means of protection to preserve the ani- 
mal from being eaten by its enemies, and it may not 
be impossible that the idea of gods and goddesses 
appearing from the clouds and disappearing into the 
clouds, so often described by Virgil, might have 
taken its origin from the power of the cuttlefish to 


surround itself with a cloud of ink. May we not” 


also compare this cuttlefish to a voluminous author, 
who conceals his identity in clouds of ink?” 





NOTICES. 


Circular Meeting at Fawn Grove, York county, 


er’s office and immediately detected and destroyed. | Pa., Eighth mo. 18th, 3 P. M. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Eighth month 6, 1878. 


STOCK MARKET. 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE.| Wheat was about “6° higher for ex- 
Reported by Howard W. aptaentt, Reported by Roterts & Williams a In sympathy wit 


the foreign and 


Stock Broker, 19 Girard Buildings Commission Merchants, 248 North ome markets and under a fair short 
SAIN ctnaitnhbeinsinipicesnnannenanne 100'4%@ 10054 Deiaware ave. and 16 Vine street. demand, while for home use the mar- 
New State (S........0:-ceeeceeeseee 11L2y%@ Subject to Market fluctuations. ketruled strong and moderately active. 


EE 113 @115 Butter, Prints, 
Camden & Amboy 68 ‘89 .... W9%Y@ 
Lehigh Val cons 6s reg....... 9934@ 
North Penni 78.....ccccccccccccsces ws @ 


16@ 25) The sales reported comprised about 


per b. 
Rolis, Pa. & West’n, “ 10@ 14 | 8,000 bushels, in lots, including tough 
South, Ohio & Ind......... 10@ 12) Southern red and amber at 90@95c., as 
N. Y. State Firkins, “ 16@ 22/to condition; good and prime red at 


TEES i Wiiiccsiceminivensecsnictenees 32 @ Eggs—Fresh, per dod....000 12@ 14 | $1.01@$1.02; do. umber at $1.03@$1.04; 
SU TD DED. .sescte cncnteneresé 103Y{@ 10334 Western, See 8@ 10) choice do. at $1.05, and 5,000 bushels 
Phila & Erie 63.......c0..-.s000008 104%@ 104 Poultry—Chickens, per lb.. 11@ 12 | No. 2 red, first half August, in elevator, 
Phila & Reading scrip......... 62%4@ Spring Chickens “ .. 14@ _ 15 | at $1.04, closing at Open Board with that 





Pirt Cion & St Louis 738 8 @ 8944 Alive Turkeys, 
Lehigh Valley 6s ’84 o “ Ducks, 
Girard Bank......... Lard, prime, 
Farmers & Mecha “ Live Cattle, 
Lehigh Vailev RR... .......00 t Live Calves, 





“« ww  8@ 9/|bid and $1.04% asked for the monthegs 


o. © | Stock in elevator, 140,184 bushels. 

“ .. 6@ 7 | Corn was in fair local demand and 
eae 3@ 6 | steady, and the export market ruled 
ee = 6% | strong but dull, as suippers’ views were 





Little Schuylkill RR... - 4240 Prime eo soe generally too far below receivers’ to ad- 
eS 50 @ Spring Lambs, per head...... 3 00@ 3 50 | mit of business. Speculation was light 
Nesquenoni.g Valley KR... 46 @ 47 Potatoes, white, per bri........ 1 00@ 1 75 | and unimportant. The sales reported 
NOrristOwn RR....cccce.ceeeeeeee 9844@ 994 sweet, #e  ecnconee 6 00@ 8 00 | comprised about 7,000 bush., in lots, in- 
PeMna BW.....cccce-ccc-cees eocccccee 334%4@ Apples, per Drl.........reeceseeee 1 00@ 1 59 | cluding rejected at 42@46c.; steamer at 
Phila @ Erie RR.........0-cc0.00 T@ 8 Cabbage, §* — ccccoscccccocccccece 75@ 1 50 | 46@48c., and prime and choice yellow 
Phila & Reading KR........... 1T%@ Tomatoes, per basket......... 20@ for local use at 50@5zce. Stock in ele- 
United RRs of New Jersey..127 @ Watermelons, per 100......... 10 00@25 00 | vator, 209,151 bushels. 


Lehigh Navi.....coe---0+-00 183%@ 19 | Canteloupes, per basket..... 75@ 100) Oats were strong on a temporary lo- 


Germantown P BR W.....+-.0008 4 @ Greengages, per bucket...... 1 00@ 1 10/ cal scarcity, and the few cars sold 
Hestouville BP R W Co....... « 84% 8%! Peaches, per basket.........0+ 50@ 1 75 | brought extreme prices. We quote new 
Ins Co Of No A.sccsesessesssesscoms 2% 


Central Trans........eeereeee 33 @ 39 Western, 


@ 28 | Cheese, N Y Factory, per Ib. 548 844 | white at 32@34c., old mixed at 34@35c., 


14 | white at 35@37c., as to quality.—Record. 


b 





